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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 
concerning recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 
is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 
chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 
without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 
cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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LABOR LAW AND WAGE FACTORS IN ECUADOR 


The broad principles of Ecuadorian labor 
legislation, as well as many of the specifics, 
are set forth in several articles of the Consti- 
tution of Ecuador, especially article 185. These 
principles and provisions are further amplified 
and defined in the Labor Code, the latest issue 
of which was published as Supplement Number 
217 of May 18, 1961, of the Official Registry. 
Working conditions of all kinds of workers (both 
manual and white-collar) are covered, as are 
work-incurred accidents and illnesses, labor- 
management relations, and the organization of 
the government offices dealing with labor mat- 
ters. In addition, the obligations of both em- 
ployers and workers are also set forth. 


General Labor Norms and Rights 


The Constitution contains a relatively 
large number of provisions governing Ecuadorian 
labor. The general provisions are: (a) contracts 
which place persons at the disposition of others 
absolutely and indefinitely are not enforceable, 
(b) work is obligatory and the state must procure 
work for the unemployed, and (c) work without 
pay cannot be demanded of anyone. In addition, 
the Constitution lists more than 20 fundamental 
standards to guide in the preparation of laws 
relative to work, including the following: (a) 
labor contracts are obligatory for employers and 
workers, (b) the state establishes minimum 
wages, (c) night work by women and minors 
under 18 years of age is prohibited, (d) labor of 
persons under 14 years of age is prohibited, (e) 
at least 7 percent of the profit of an enterprise 
must be shared among its workers, and (f) every 
worker must receive paid annual vacations and 
vacations and weekly rest periods. 


Unions 


The Constitution recognizes the right of 
workers to associate in unions and the right of 
employers to lockout and of workers to strike, 
although it specifies that tribunals of concilia- 
tion and arbitration will be set up to settle labor 
conflicts. 

The Labor Code requires Government labor 
authorities to encourage and promote establish- 





ment of worker associations, especially trade 
unions. It grants legal protection to union activ- 
ities which are directed towards improving or 
promoting vocational qualifications and other 
economic and social interest of their members. 
The bylaws of a proposed union must be regis- 
tered with the Ministry of Social Welfare and 
Labor in order that the union be recognized as 
legal. Employers are required to grant time to 
union members to perform duties assigned by 
the union. The employer must also provide 
office space for union use when the work place 
is outside of a city or settlement. Employers 
may not compel employees or workers to with- 
draw from their own associations or to vote for 
a particular candidate for office in those associ- 
ations. 


Collective Agreements 


The Labor Code specifies that collective 
contracts between unions and employers are 
mandatory when the employer has 15 or more 
employees or workers who belong to a union and 
who request a collective contract. Contracts 
must be signed in the presence of a Government 
labor official. The law further provides that a 
collective contract, which hasbeen accepted 
by two-thirds of the total number of both em- 
ployers and employees or workers in any indus- 
try of a given province, shall apply to all em- 
ployers and workers in the same industry of that 
province, if the Government so decrees. 


Wage Levels 


The Labor Code provides for the official 
establishment and periodic review of minimum 
wages and salaries. Minimum wage and salary 
determinations must reflect the amount of energy 
and skill required to perform the work, the fam- 
ily status of the earner, the economic and social 
circumstances of the region, and other factors. 
Legal minimum wages and salaries have been 
established for some industries and occupations; 
however, wages and salaries generally corre- 
spond to the lowest levels acceptable to em- 














ployees and workers. Although the Government 
has occasionally ordered general wage increases 
to compensate for price increases, pay systems 
are seldom explicitly tied to official cost-of- 
living indexes. 

Wage levels have remained low in some 
nonagricultural occupations where the expansion 
of job opportunities has failed to keep pace with 
the labor supply and consequently the supply of 
labor exceeds the demand. In cities and coastal 
plantations migration of agricultural workers 
from Sierra provinces has increased the labor 
supply and may depress wage levels. 


Wage Factors 


The small size of most firms and the gen- 
eral lag in expansion of job opportunities often 
restrict promotion possibilities. There are no 
known systems of performance rating or incen- 
tive awards. The general labor surplus enables 
many employers to retain employees and workers 
without giving them regular pay increases. 

Pay differentials, based on the level of 
responsibility and the difficulty of the job, tend 


to be large. The settlements of some recent 
labor-management disputes have resulted ip 
agreements reducing the differences between the 
highest and lowest wage rates. 

Certain supplemental payments have been 
established by the Labor Code; for example, all 
employers other than artisans are required t 
distribute 7 percent of net profits among their 
workers annually, and wages and salaries are 
computed for a 7-day week, although the work- 
week is only 5/4 days. Other supplemental pay- 
ments have been developed through collective 
bargaining. Employee and worker benefits pro- 
vided by some large firms include work clothing, 
housing, electricity, and food; these benefits 
may be furnished free or at cost. One foreign 
employer gives a monthly family allowance 
amounting to as much as 20 sucres (US$1) per 
child to each employee and worker. 

Payroll deductions for social security and 
income taxes are compulsory; but few workers 
have sufficient income to incur income tax lia- 
bility. Employers’ rights to attach wages are 
limited by the Labor Code.--Ecuadorian Publica 
tions. 
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REFORM OF SOCIAL INSURANCE IN SWEDEN 


Increases_in national pensions became ef- 
fective July 1, 1962, under the new General 
Social Insurance Act liberalizing present social 
benefits. Other improvements will become ef- 
fective January 1, 1963. The act, which was 
passed by the Swedish Parliament on May 16, 
1962, also unifies in one system the previously 
separate laws governing health and maternity 
insurance, national old-age and disability pen- 
sions available to all citizens, and supplemental 
pensions based on earned income for employees 
and the self employed. In progress are current 
studies aimed at amending existing legislation 
on occupational injuries, i.e., workmen’s com- 
pensation, and compensation for medical costs 
other than hospitalization, e.g., doctors’ fees. 

The new act retains the basic philosophy 
underlying Swedish social policy, according to 
which every citizen (and, under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, resident aliens) during periods of 
need receives, without contribution or a means 
test, a modest income (paid for by Government 
and/or employers) enabling him to maintain a 
minimum standard of living. The employed or 
self employed, who are temporarily or permanent- 
ly incapacitated, received additional benefits 
telated to their earnings--supplemental daily 
sickness allowances and supplemental pensions. 

As a result of the new act, social security 
in Sweden will be provided through the following 
system of health and maternity insurance, old- 
age pensions, and disability pensions. 


Health and Maternity Insurance 


Virtually all Swedish citizens and resident 
aliens are covered by Government-sponsored 
health insurance, which contains maternity bene- 
fits for women, compulsory for all who are eligi- 
ble. The self employed may exempt themselves 
from the supplemental daily sickness allowances, 
but they remain covered by the provisions for 
hospitalization, medical treatment, and basic 
daily allowances. Children under 16 years of age 
are entitled to all benefits except daily allow- 
ances, without payment of premiums. 

The cost for the employee insurance con- 


tinues to be borne jointly by the employees (50° 


percent of the cost), the employers (25 percent), 
and the Government (25 percent). The self 
employed are assessed premiums according to 
their incomes. The former intricate system of 
Government subsidies is greatly simplified under 
the new legislation. _ 

Free hospitalization in public hospitals, 
under the new insurance plan, covers operations, 
medical treatment, laboratory tests, blood trans- 
fusions, X-rays, and drugs. If a patient so de- 
sires, he may at his own expense enter one of 
the private hospitals, which account for only 
about 3 percent of all hospital beds in Sweden. 
Nonhospitalized patients have a free choice of 
doctors. Private practitioners may charge fees 
which they consider appropriate. The fees paid 
by patients are partially reimbursed by the local 
health insurance office in accordance with a 
Government-approved scale of fees. 

The legislation provides for two kinds of 
daily sickness allowances. All employed or self- 
employed persons earning a minimum annual 
income of 1,800 kronor (US$347) are to receive a 
basic allowance of 5 kronor (US$0.97) a day. 
Housewives hospitalized or ill at home will be 
entitled to an additional 2 kronor (US$0.39) a day 
if they have children under 10 living with them. 
Supplemental daily allowances will be paid to 
persons with an annual income of more than 1,800 
kronor, since such persons pay higher premiums. 
The basic allowance plus the supplemental 
earnings-related allowance may reach a maximum 
of 28 kronor (US$5.40) a day. The allowances 
are reduced during hospitalization in a public 
hospital. Prior to the new legislation a time 
limit was applied to the daily allowances. Under 
the new system, when protracted incapacitation 
occurs, patients are paid until pension insurance 
applies, closing any gap between benefits. 


Drugs prescribed for the treatment of a 
serious illness of long duration are supplied free 
of charge by pharmacies (which are reimbursed 
by the Government) upon presentation of a doc- 
tor’s prescription. The cost of other prescribed 
drugs is reduced by 50 percent of any sum ex- 
ceeding 3 kronor (US$0.58). X-rays and radium 
treatment are partially reimbursed for out-patients. 
Dental care necessitated by illness or during 
pregnancy may be partially reimbursed. Fares 








to and from the hospital or the doctor’s office 
are reimbursed in part when exceeding a certain 
amount. 

The general rules of health insurance pro- 
vide also for free hospitalization for childbirth-- 
or coverage of the costs of confinement in the 
home--and partial coverage of medical expenses 
before and after confinement. Public maternity 
clinics offer free prenatal and postnatal care. 
A lump sum of 900 kronor (US$174) plus 450 
kronor (US$87) for each additional child born at 
the same time (multiple births) is to be paid 
instead of the basic daily sickness allowances. 
However, gainfully occupied mothers (employees 
or self-employed) will be entitled to a supple- 
mental daily allowance equal to the sickness 
allowances for a maximum of 180 days. Female 
workers who have been employed for at least 1 
year cannot be dismissed on account of preg- 
nancy and childbirth. 


Pensions. 


Pensions are of two kinds, national and 
supplementary. The constant value of both pen- 
sions is secured by adjusting the pensions to 
changes in the cost-of-living-index. Retirement 
is not required as a condition for either pension. 
The full old-age pension is payable at 67, but a 
pensioner may, upon request, begin drawing a 
reduced pension at age 63. 

National pensions are financed from taxes 
and are payable to Swedish citizens and to 
aliens covered by reciprocity agreements be- 
tween Sweden and their home country. The 
benefits are equal for all regardless of other 
income. Housing supplements are added for the 
needy, subject to a means test. A single old-age 
pensioner receives 3,325 kronor (US$641.73); if 
both husband and wife qualify for a full pension, 
they receive together 5,210 kronor (US$1,005.53), 
a year. Addedto these basic amounts is the 
increment which varies automatically with 
changes in the cost-of-living. The collection of 
a pension may be postponed to age 70, with a 
corresponding increase in the amount received. 
Widows qualify for a pension if they have at- 
tained age 37 and were married to the deceased 
for at least 5 years. Widows who have reached 
the age of 50 or who must support children under 
16 at the time of the husband’s death are entitled 
to a full pension. 





es 





National pensions are payable to childreg 
under 16 years of age who have lost one or both 
parents and who are Swedish citizens residing 
permanently in Sweden. Benefits, not subject 
to a means test, amount to 1,400 kronor (US$270) 
annually for a full orphan, and 1,000 kronor 
(US$193) for a child who has lost one parent. Per- 
sons taking care of orphaned children qualify, as 
do parents of under-age children, for an annual 
allowance of 550 kronor (US$106) for each child 
under 16 in accordance with the general chil- 
dren’s allowances system. 

All employed citizens and most aliens 
aged 16 and over who are earning from 4,000 
kronor (US$770) to 30,000 kronor (US$5,790) a 
year are covered. The limits vary with changes 
in the cost of living, but the maximum remains at 
7.5 times the minimum. The rate of contributions, 
borne entirely by the employers, was set at 6 
percent of taxable wages for 1963. It will in- 
crease up to 7 percent by 1964. The amount of 
the individual supplementary pension is com- 
puted according to a complex formula based on a 


‘point system which takes into account the length 


of paid employment plus the total amount of 
earnings, up to the maximum taxable amount, of 
the beneficiary. Thus, unlike the flat amount of 
the national pension, it varies widely. The point 
system is used to assure the constant value of 
pensions despite inflation. 

There are also national and supplemental 
disability pensions. The new act defines dis- 
ability as a medically ascertained defect-- 
illness, mental retardation, a physical or other 
handicap--which causes at least a 50-percent 
reduction in working capacity. Pensions are 
scaled in accordance with the assessed degree 
of the reduction. 

To qualify for a national disability pension, 
it is not necessary for an eligible person to have 
ever earned an income. Also abolished by the 
new act is the means test for pensions, a pro- 
vision of particular benefit to disabled house- 
wives, whose national pension previously had 
to be reduced in proportion to the husband’s in- 
come. The national disability pension may be 
claimed from age 16--when general children’s 
allowances are discontinued--to 67, when the 
national old-age pension begins. A full national 
disability pension is equal to the national old- 
age pension. A supplement of 1,200 kronor 
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(US$235.43) is to be added to the pensions ot 
(a) the blind, (b) the disabled in need of consid- 
erable personal care, (c) the gainfully occupied 
invalids who draw a reduced disability pension 
and who require personal assistance or special 
aid because of their handicaps. Persons with 
serious physical handicaps but whose work ca- 
pacity is reduced less than 50 percent and who, 
therefore, do not qualify for a full pension will 
receive 1,800 kronor (US$347.40) a year as 
“disability compensation’’--a novel benefit. 


To qualify for a supplementary disability 
pension, an insured person must have either 
earned pension points (pension rights) for at 
least 1 year and must have been entitled to 


supplementary daily sickness allowances at the 
time of incapacitation or he must have earned 
pension points during at least 3 of the 4 years 
immediately preceding his incapacitation. A 
full supplementary disability pension will be 
equal to the supplementary old-age pension 
which the insured would have received at age 
67 if he had continued in gainful employment 
until his 65th year. As of 1963, aliens will be 
eligible for this pension on the same terms as 
Swedish citizens, and their surviving depend- 
ents will likewise be entitled to the same sur- 
vivors’ pension as those of citizens.--U.S. 
Embassy, Stockholm. 
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Denmark, France, Italy 


Equal Pay for Male and Female Workers. 
The high percentage of women in the labor force 
in Italy (28 percent), Denmark (28 percent), and 
France (37 percent) focuses added interest on 
the relative level of pay of men and women work- 
ers. In France, the principle of equal pay for 
equal work,regardless of sex, is codified in the 
Constitution of October 13, 1946, the Civil Serv- 
ants Act, the Collective Agreement Act, and the 
minimum wage decree. In Denmark and Italy, 
equal pay is not provided for by legislation and 
the view prevails that this matter should be 
settled through collective bargaining. While a 
number of Italian national collective agreements 
stipulate equal pay for equal work, most agree- 
ments provide for gradual increases in women’s 
wages until equality is achieved. 

Danish women workers in the skilled cate- 
gory, where piecework prevails, receive the 
same rates as men for equal work. Reportedly 
skilled male workers, generally, are assigned 
work paying slightly higher rates than the work 
assigned to women. Unofficial Danish estimates, 
made in mid-1962, would seem to indicate that 
unskilled women earn only about 70 to 75 per- 
cent of the earnings of unskilled men. 

The gross annual earnings of French female 
employees in the major industries is lower than 
that of male employees. In 1960, the greatest 
differences existed in the clothing and publish- 
ing industries and in banking and insurance. 

Italian wage statistics according to sex 
are not available. 

No feeling of discrimination or resentment 
against women workers has been observed in 
Italy. Most Danish employers, however, tend to 
hold the view that men perform better than wom- 
en, and some Danish unions still prevent women 
from becoming apprentices. French employers 
tend to cite as the reasons for the lower earnings 
of female employees that (a) women are generally 
less well qualified by education and training for 


the higher paid jobs and (b) their higher rates of 
absenteeism and turnover result in lower produc- 
tivity.-- U.S. Embassies: Copenhagen, Paris, Rome. 


France 


Wage Policy Under Discussion. Early in 
September, in preparing their positions for a 
roundtable conference on wages and other forms 
of income which the Government promised to 
convene in the near future, four major French 
trade union confederations--General Confederation 
of Labor-Workers’ Force (CGT-FO), an affiliate 
of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU); the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers (CFTC), an affiliate of the 
International Federation of Christian Trade Un- 
ions (CISC); the independent General Confedera- 
tion of Supervisory Employees (CGC); and the 
General Confederation of Labor (CGT), an af- 
filiate of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU)-demanded an increase in the minimum 
wage and the reduction or elimination of geo- 
graphic zone differentials in minimum wages. 

Each federation has also made additional 
proposals. The CGT proposed a return to the 40- 
hour week and the CGT-FO called for calculation 
of the guaranteed wage on a monthly rather than 
an hourly basis. The CFTC asked for an in- 
crease in family allowances and pensions and 
the CGC expressed itself in favor of the nego- 
tiation of collective agreements in all profes- 
sions where they do not now exist. 

In a September newspaper interview, the 
Minister of Labor stated that the Government 
wished to discuss only two issues at the con- 
ference, namely, an increase in the minimum 
wage on the basis of current economic expansion 
(rather than an automatic increase in proportion 
to changes in the retail price index) and equali- 
zation of the geographic zone differentials in the 
minimum wage. In a subsequent statement, the 
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Minister added that the Government was also 
willing to (1) consider increases in the family 
allowances, (2) examine the workweek in certain 
industries, and (3) provide for increased tech- 
nical training and workers’ housing programs as 
a means of protecting labor against dislocations 
resulting from technological progress. The 
Minister rejected the proposal for a general re- 
duction in the workweek before 1965.--U.S. 
Embassy, Paris. 


Norway 


New Agreements on Union Representation 
in Enterprises. The ICFTU-affiliated Norwegian 
Federation of Trade Unions (LO) and the Norwe- 
gian Employers’ Association (NAF) signed a new 
master contract and a new agreement on joint 
production committees in June 1962. Both agree- 
ments improve the status and role of union repre- 
sentatives in individual enterprises. 

The new master contract recommends that 
all large enterprises and-their local unions ne- 
gotiate concerning the need for a trade union 
office in the plant, long customary in a number 
of factories. The new contract provides that 
shop: stewards and other union representatives 
be paid regular wages for time used to represent 
workers. Under this contract, a union representa- 
tive who is given a separation notice which is 


considered illegal by the LO now has the right 
to stay on the job until the Labor Court con- 
siders the case. Finally, the practice of han- 
dling grievances through worker committeemen 
rather than paid union officers is confirmed and 
extended. 

The new agreement on joint production 
committees, which were first organized in Nor- 
way in December 1945, provides that such com- 
mittees shall be established in any industrial or 
handicraft enterprise employing at least 100 em- 
ployees, as against the previous minimum of 50, 
and the original minimum of 20.--U.S. Embassy, 
Oslo. 


Spain 


New Regulation of the Settlement of ‘Labor 
Disputes. On September 7, the Council of Min- 
isters approved a decree regulating the settle- 
ment of disputes connected with collective bar- 
gaining. The decree provides that efforts to 
settle disputes begin with a conciliation attempt 
initiated by the Syndicate Organization. If con- 
ciliation fails to bring an understanding, the 
Ministry of Labor may arbitrate the dispute on 
its own initiative. Parties dissatisfied with 
the resultant award may appeal to the Labor 
Courts which render final decisions.--U.S. 
Embassy, Madrid. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Employment Figures Released. Of a total 
population of 13,857,000, in the first half of 
1962, 5,072,000 (which excludes apprentices, 


members of agricultural cooperatives, and per- 
sons in private employment) were employed in 


the socialist sector. This represents an increase 
of 160,000 over the corresponding period in 1961 
and 243,000 above the 1960 average. Industry 
provided employment for 2,416,000 persons in 
the first half of 1962, of whom 1,823,000 were 
production workers. Women accounted for 41.4 
percent of those employed.--Czech press. 
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International 


Histadrut-Kenya Federation of Labor Mu- 
tual Aid Agreement Implemented. In September 
Hamashbir Hamercazi, the Histadrut wholesale 
and retail marketing cooperative, named two of 
its senior officials, Zvi Langer, director of its 
Building Department, and Itzhak Zohar, manager 
of its store in Kiryat Haim, to supervise the 
building of the first two supermarkets to be con- 
structed jointly by the Kenya Federation of 
Labor (KFL) and Histadrut. 

The KFL is to send the future managers 
of these supermarkets to Israel for training in 
Hamashbir cooperative stores. The Histadrut has 
‘also given the Hamashbir the responsibility for 
developing plans for a wider consumers’ coop- 
erative movement in Kenya.--U.S. Embassy, 
Tel Aviv. 


India 


20th Session of Indian Labor Conference 
Held. The 20th annual session of the tripartite 
Indian Labor Conference was held in New Delhi 
August 7-9. The conference is the principal 
forum through which the Central Ministry of 
Labor and Employment seeks the concurrence of 
labor and management groups in proposed labor 
legislation and the acceptance of nonlegislated 
policies and practices in the field of industrial 
relations. 

Gulzarilal Nanda, Minister of Labor and 
Employment and of Planning, was chairman of 
the conference. Delegates represented (a) the 
Central Ministries of Labor and Employment, 
Commerce and Industry, Law, and various other 
ministries which employ industrial labor; (b) 
state labor ministries; (c) the four central trade 
union organizations--Indian National Trade Un- 
ion Congress (INTUC), affiliated with the ICFTU; 
All-India Trade Union Congress (AITUC), affil- 
iated with the WFTU; Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS), 
affiliated with the ICFTU; and the unaffiliated 


Communist-oriented (Trotzkyite) United Trades 
Union Congress (UTUC); (d) and three national 
employer organizations--Employers’ Federation 
of India, All-India Organization of Industrial 
Employers, and All-India Manufacturers’ Orga- 
nization. The public sector plants were repre- 
sented at the conference for the first time. 

In outlining the goals of economic plan- 
ning, Minister Nanda referred to the problems 
involved in raising the living standards of the 
people, including large-scale unemployment and 
underemployment which are expected to continue 
despite countermeasures under the Third Five 
Year Plan. He stated that wage increases could 
not be considered separately from the need to 
expand employment opportunities. Speaking of 
measures for increasing productivity, he com- 
mented that there was a need for expanded wel- 
fare facilities, additional training progtams, 
better safety, improved nutrition, and an im- 
provement in labor-management relations and 
workers’ participation in management. 

Some of the main conclusions reached by 
the Conference were (a) that industrial tribunals 
should be empowered to adjudicate the merits 
of discharge cases (this matter is to be examined 
further, including the need for amending the 
Industrial Disputes Act); (b) that the Code of 
Discipline be amended to provide that disputes 
which cannot be settled by conciliation be re- 
ferred to panels of Government arbitrators who 
operate in consultation with employer and trade 
union groups; (c) that recognized unions should 
have the right to negotiate collective agree- 
ments on general questions, collect dues at the 
establishment, and other specified rights under 
the Code of Discipline (the question of the rights 
of unrecognized unions was deferred for further 
consideration); and (d) that representatives of 
public sector enterprises should participate in 
tripartite conferences and the conclusions of 
such conferences should apply to them. In 
addition, worker representatives agreed to dis- 
courage hunger strikes as'a means of attempting 
to settle industrial disputes.--U.S. Embassy, 
New Delhi. 
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Histadrut Afro-Asian Institute Opens 
Fourth Course. On September 6, the Histadrut 
Afro-Asian Institute opened its fourth seminar 
for trade union and cooperative leaders from 
African countries. In attendance were 45 stu- 
dents from French-speaking countries--Cameroon, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Congo Republic 
(Leopoldville), Gabon, Ivory Coast, Malagasy, 
Mauritius, Niger, and Senegal. 

Trade ‘union and cooperative leaders from 
42 African and Asian countries have completed 
this course since the Histadrut Afro-Asian Insti- 
tute opened in October 1960. This is the second 
course to be offered to French-speaking Africans 
since separate French and English curriculums 
were established. One was recently given to 
Japanese socialist trade unionists and an ILO- 
Histadrut seminar was held for cooperative lead- 
ers from Asia, Africa, and the Near East.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


Officer of Histadrut Resigns. On August 
26, Zev Onn, Secretary of the General Coopera- 
tive Association of Labor in Israel, Hevrat 
Ovdim, announced his resignation, attributing 
the action to differences with Histadrut (General 
Federation of Labor) Secretary General Aharon 
Becket over the latter’s participation in policy 
formulation of the Hevrat Ovdim. Mr. Becker and 
the Mapai Party announced that a special board 
would be convened to consider Onn’s resignation 
and complaints.--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


Unemployment Declines. According to cur- 
rent reports of the Israel Employment Service, 
the daily average of 4,663 unemployed persons 
seeking work during the first half of 1962 was 
about 21 percent lower than the average for the 
same period of 1961. In the first 6 months of 


1962, the average number of job applicants per 
month was 29,772, compared with 31,050 during 
1961, a 4-percent decline. 

The Israel Employment Service recently 
reported that about 50,000 construction workers 


were employed in Israel, and that a 10-percent 
increase in their number was necessary to carry 
out planned construction programs. Currently 
manpower shortages exist in the building trades 
in Tel Aviv, Holon, and Ashod.—U.S. Embassy, 
Tel Aviv. 


Lebanon 
Labor Code Amended. In September 1962, 


the fourth extraordinary session of Parliament 
tightened enforcement provisions of the 1946 
Labor Code in the field of labor safety. The 
amendments (a) increased fines for violations of 
health and safety regulations in workplaces, 
(b) provided for criminal: prosecution of violators, 
(c) assessed fines for attempts to interfere with 
a labor inspector’s duties, and (d) vested author- 
ity in the Director General of the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Affairs to shut down operations 
for 10 days in plants declared to be unsafe.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Parliament Passes Low Cost Housing Bill. 
The Parliament enacted a low-cost housing bill, 
designed to help meet the severe housing short- 
age for low-income persons. The new law, en- 
forcement of which is to be supervised by a 
housing board within the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs, provides for: (a) definition by 
later decrees of eligibility rules for buyers and 
tenants and of requirements for developers of 
private and semipublic housing; (b) contribution 
by the Government of up to 40 percent of the 
total cost of each housing development with the 
interest rate set at 8 percent of the unpaid bal- 
ance on loans repayable within 10 to 15 years; 
(c) definition of needs, planning of housing pro- 
grams, designation of sites and building speci- 
fications, setting up of operating rules for hous- 
ing institutions, and drawing up of conditions 
for sales and rentals of the houses.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Beirut. 
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Burundi 


Right to Strike Temporarily Suspended. 
On August 11, 1962, the National Assembly of 
the Kingdom of Burundi enacted a law that tem- 
porarily suspends the right to strike. Prior to 
the passage of the new law the right to strike 
was subject only to a decree of May 18, 1959, 
which required that labor disputes be submitted 
to arbitration. In the event of a stalemate or 
failure to abide by the arbitration decision, the 
parties were permitted to strike or to lockout. 

During the period the right to strike is sus- 

pended, the Minister of Social Affairs will pre- 
pare an order establishing a new minimum wage 
scale. Thirty days following the effective date 
of thé ministerial order or on January 1, 1963, 
whichever may be earlier, the right to strike 
will be restored. 

The daily minimum wage for an 8-hour work 
day in Burundi is defined as a composite of 
three elements: (a) monetary wages, (b) a food 
ration or its equivalent value, and (c) lodging 
or its equivalent value. When the monetary wage 
component reaches a stated minimum, a food and 
lodging ration or payment of its equivalent value 
is no longer required. Daily wage rates and food 
tations vary according to the nature of the work, 
which is classified as heavy, ordinary, or light, 
and also according to locale. They are higher 
in the city of Usumbura than in the interior. 

The present legal minima in Rwandi- 
Burundi francs are as follows (50 francs equal 
US$1 at the official exchange rate and approxi- 
mately twice that much unofficially): 





Type of work 
Wages All Heavy Ordinary Light 
All wages: 
Burundi except 
Usumbura......-...... -- 20.00 17.24 13.97 
Usumbura. -- 29.73 26.23 21.69 








Type of work 









Wages All Heavy Ordinary Light 
Monetary wages: 
Burundi except 
Usumbura............0 -- 9.35 8.50 7.65 
Usumbura............655007° 13.75 12.50 11.25 
Food ration (equivalent 


monetary value): 
Burundi except 
10.05 8.32 5.72 


Usumbura........c00 oe 12.48 10.23 6.94 


Lodging: 
Burundi except 
Usumbura.............. 0.60 be ne oa 
Usumbura.................. 3.50 -- -- +3 


When the basic monetary wage paid to a 
worker reaches a minimum of 29 francs per day 
in Usumbura or 22 francs elsewhere in Burundi, 
the food and lodging ration or payment of its 
equivalent value is no longer required.--U.S. 
Embassy, Usumbura. 


Ethiopia 


Strike at Jet Airport. On August 13, em- 
ployees of the Reynolds Construction Co., one 
of the firms engaged in the construction of the 
Bole Jet Airport on the outskirts of Addis Ababa, 
struck claiming that reduction of their workday 
from 10 to 8 hours would result in a wage de- 
crease. The employees had successfully bar- 
gained for an 8-hour day, in early March 1962, 
but had subsequently agreed to work 10 hours 
per day in order to complete certain construction 
work before the rainy season. Accordingly, they 
were paid 2 hours’ overtime per day. 

When, after the August strike, the Labor 
Department of the Ministry of National Communi- 
ty Development, responsible for handling all 
labor matters, was called in to mediate the dis- 
pute it decided in favor of the employer. Media- 
tors pointed out that the employees were under 
the mistaken impression that they were going to 
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get a real reduction in wages when they were, 
in fact, merely going to lose overtime.--U.S. 
Embassy, Addis Ababa. 


Kenya 


African Appointed to High Post. On Au- 
gust 21, the Department of Labor announced the 
appointment of Meshack A. O. Ndisi to the post 
of Senior Labor Officer, the highest rank ever 
achieved by an African in the history of the 
Department. 

In 1956, Mr. Ndisi was the first African to 
become a Labor Officer, serving in that capacity 
in Kisi, Nairobi, and Nakuru. Prior to that time, 
he was an Assistant Industrial Relations Officer 
and, before government employment, the first 
general secretary of the Transport and Allied 
Workers’ Union.-- U.S. Consulate General, Nairobi. 


Niger 


Survey of Wage Earners Completed. In 
August, the Ministry of Labor and Health com- 
pleted a survey of wage earners in the three 
major urban centers of the country--Niamey, 
Maradi, and ‘Zinder. The three centers had an 
estimated population of 56,683 persons, less 
than 2 percent of the total population of 3,112,000, 
but include the major proportion of wage earners 
in the country. 

The 13,106 wage earners covered by the 
survey comprised 23.1 percent of the total popu- 
lation in the three cities. Of this number, 9,351 
were employed in the private sector and 3,755 
in the public sector. There were 6,139 wage 
earners in Niamey, or 20.4 percent of its esti- 
mated total population of 30,000; 1,822 in Maradi, 
or 12.2 percent of its population of about 14,900; 
and 1,390 in Zinder, or 11.8 percent of its esti- 
mated total population of 11,800. 

Of the 9,351 wage earners in the private 
sector in the three cities, 5,320 were nationals 
of Niger; 3,506, nationals of other African coun- 
tries; and 525, European. 

The distribution of the wage earners, by 
skill classification, was as follows: 


11 


Private sector Public sector 

All... 0.00. 9, 351 ABS: 22.5979) 
Unskilled.... ....... 3,078 Unskilled....... .. 1,429 
Domestic ....... .... 2, 500 Skilled ................ 262 
Skilled ........ 0.00... 2,129 Chauffeurs... .... 369 
Clerical............. 1,225 Clerical.............. 598 
Senior staff......... 191  Nurses.............. 66 
Managers............. 179 Instructors, 
Directors............ 49 supervisors...... 300 


Contract workers.. 84 
City administration 


Wage earners in the private sector worked 
in the following industries: 


IE cicticte Hikes exer ak 
Construction ............ 3, 485 
Households .............. 2, 500 


Commerce and 
general mechanics... 1, 360 


Transportation .......... 904 
Industries, general... 580 
Hotels, restaurants, 

and cafes................. 312 
Banks ........ 00.00.05 162 
Insurance and 

accounting............ 24 
Motion pictures .. ........ 24 


In the public sector, Ministries that em- 
ployed more than 400 wage earners were: Nation- 
al Education (628), Interior (554), Health (509), 
City Administration (449), and Agriculture (430). 

The median wages in CFA (French Coloni- 
al) francs (245 francs in Niger equal US$100) for 
certain categories of workers in both sectors 
were as follows: 


Unskilled Skilled Clerical Minimum 
(per (per (per annual 
hour) hour) week) wage 


1957 18.33 40.50 9,670 38,852 
1958... 23.00 49.50 10,600 47,728 
1959........ 24.00 56.45 12,200 51,872 
1960 24.00 56.45 12,200 54,218 
1961.......... 24.00 56.45 12,200 59,594 
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Under social security, family allowances 
were paid in the three urban centers to a total of 
4,305 families in 1958; 4,942 in 1959; 6,694 in 
1960; and 7,680 in 1961; the number of children 
covered by allowances was 10,805 in 1958; 
14,250 in 1959; 14,400 in 1960; and 16,094 in 
1961.--U.S. Embassy, Niamey. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 

Development Plans for Africans. The 
Government of Southern Rhodesia recently an- 
nounced plans which include a program for 
building and for the development of roads and 
rural areas. 

The building program provides for con- 
struction of 4,000 houses for married Africans 
who live in towns, 9 new primary schools, and 
500 quarters for African policemen in rural areas. 
The building program is expected to give em- 
ployment to 90 Europeans and over 3,000 Afri- 
cans and increase the business of local con- 
struction industries. 

Rural development is to include surveys, 
road construction, development of water supplies 
and development of the 400,000-acre Wiltshire 
and Lancashire Estates recently acquired by 
the Government settlement of African farmers. 
--U .S. Consulate General, Salisbury. 


South Africa, Republic of 


Textile Workers Granted Wage Increases. 
A new 3-year agreement between the Textile 
Workers’ Industrial Union of South Africa 
(TWIUSA), a member of the South African Con- 
gress of Trade Unions (SACTU), and the Indus- 
trial Council for the Textile Manufacturing In- 
dustry, effective October 17, 1962, provides 
wage increases for all categories of textile 
workers. 

Although the textile industry employs a 
large number of Africans, the TWIUSA, which is 
registered under the terms of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act, is prohibited by law from having 
African members. In order to take into consid- 
eration the interests of all workers in the in- 
dustry, the TWIUSA consulted the unregistered 








African Textile Workers’ Union and incorporated 
its wishes into demands TWIUSA presented to 
employers. 


The employers rejected some TWIUSA de- Ff 


mands, such as a 42-hour week instead of the 
present 46-hour week, and additional paid public 
holidays. Neverthe less, the Union’s representa- 
tives consider the outcome of negotiations rea- 
sonably satisfactory, and in one respect, a 
victory for the workers, inasmuch as this is the 
first time workers in all categories have re- 
ceived pay increases. 

Increases provided in the agreement, in 
South African Rands (1 rand equals US$1.40), 
are as follows: The starting rate for spinners 
and raisers is R6-26. It will increase in three 
stages during 1 year until it reaches the estab- 
lished rate of R9-60 per week, including the 
‘cost-of-living allowance. 

The largest wage increases apply to the 
lowest paid employees in three sections: (1) a 
70-cent per week increase for Grade III en- 
ployees in the Kaffir sheeting section, brings 
their total weekly wage to R6-88, including the 
cost-of-living allowance; (2) a 73-cent per week 
increase for Grade III employees in the canvas 
section brings their total weekly wage to R6-88; 
and (3) an increase of R1-03 (1 rand and 3 cents) 
for laborers in the flock and felt section brings 
their minimum weekly wage up to R6-88. 

Spinners (Grade II) will receive their first 
real wage increase in 12 years, 75 cents a week. 

Female employees--rag sorters--will re- 
ceive an increase of 25 cents a week. 

Weavers in the blanket section, who work 
on a piece-rate system, will receive a weekly 
“token’’ increase of 10 cents. Employers main- 
tained that while the basic wage for these work- 
ers is R11-40, their average earnings during the 
past 6 months ranged from R16-82 weekly for 
whites, R14-16 for Indians, and R13-43 for Afri- 
cans. However, trade union representatives 
stated that a yearly average would show much 
lower weekly earnings. 

The agreement provides that a schedule 
of the piecework rates, set up by employers and 
employees and approved by the Union, must be 
posted in a prominent place in each mill, and 
that the schedule can be changed only after 1 
week’s notice and in agreement with the workers. 
--U.S. Consulate General, Johannesburg. 
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Pay Raises Sought. Following wage in- 
creases granted in August to 214,000 employees 
of the South African Railways, a number of trade 
unions and civil servants’ organizations have 
begun to press for pay raises to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. According to the South 
African press, South Africa’s 28,000 nurses, who 
received salary increases in 1958, have asked 
for a further upward revision in salaries for all 
nurses, but particularly for nonwhite nurses. 
The Public Service Joint Advisory Committee 
has also asked that the Public Service Com- 
mission make an inquiry into some sort of re- 
lief for public servants. Better pay and im- 
proved working conditions are being sought by 
both teachers’ representatives and the Post and 
Telegraph Association.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Johannes burg. 


Chambers of Commerce Oppose Import of 
Foreign Native Labor. At its Annual Congress 
held in Kokstad August 13, the Natal Regional 
Chambers of Commerce, which represents all 
local Chambers within Natal Province and the 
East Griqualand area of Cape Province, passed 
a resolution urging the Government to take steps 
to prohibit entry of foreign African labor into 
South Africa. 

Natal commercial and industrial bodies 
have heretofore advocated free trade and an 
unrestricted labor policy. Semiskilled and 
skilled African labor has been imported from 
outside the Republic, particularly from the 
Rhodesias and Portuguese East Africa (Mozam- 
bique). Workers imported have included large 
numbers from Mozambique who work in the 
fields and refineries; and skilled laborers from 
Swaziland and the Rhodesian, who work on 
yearly contracts as machine operators in the 
growing timber industry of Natal. 

For the Government to take action in ac- 
cordance with the Chambers’ resolution, or to 
impose a stricter quota system to limit importa- 
tion of foreign African labor will require that 
longstanding agreements with respect to im- 
ported labor now in effect with the Portuguese 
and other governments be changed. Nevertheless, 
the Congress concluded that such measures are 
necessary in order to provide employment oppor- 
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tunities for the large number of unemployed 
natives in the Province.--U.S. Consulate, 
Durban. 


Employment Fund Indicated. The Johan- 
nesburg newspaper Rand Daily Mail, reported 
on September 4 that in 1960 the number of whites 
employed in agriculmure decreased and the num- 
ber of whites employed in industry increased as 
compared with 1951. 

The data, reportedly based on the Govern- 
ment’s latest population census, showed that 
in 1960, 117,599 whites were employed in agri- 
culture as compared to 145,424 in 1951, a de- 
cline of about 24 percent. 

Employment increases from 1951 to 1960, 
in other sectors of the economy were as follows: 
in industry, from 983,568 to 1,140,469; in manu- 
facturing, from 182,630 to 229,106; and in com- 
merce, from 178,839 to 233,896. In mining the 
overall increase was 5,212 (total not indicated), 
although there was a decrease of 2,191 in the 
Transvaal. 

The number of women employed in com- 
merce in 1960 was 102,471 and in 1951, 69,789. 


Of the total economically active white 
population (including persons presumably in the 
labor market and not over 65 years of age), 
about 3.6 percent were unemployed in 1960.-- 
U.S. Consulate General, Johannesburg. 


Uganda 


Minimum Wages Board Established. Min- 
ister of Works and Labour, F. K. Onama, estab- 
lished a Minimum Wages Advisory Board in 
August 1962 to study wages and working con- 
ditions of unskilled labor. The Minister has 
the statutory power to set minimum wages for 
particular industries on a regional, but not na- 
tional, basis. Advisory boards for each indus- 
try, separate from the Minimum Wages Advisory 
Board, are responsible for making recommenda- 
tions on minimum wages. 

The recently constituted Board is com- 
posed of seven members, two representatives 
for management, two for labor, and the chairman 
and two others for the general public. The 
Board’s first study, wages in the East Province, 
began August 27.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Kampala. 
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Australia 


Unions to Press for Higher Wage Margins. 
President Albert E. Monk of the ICFTU-affili- 
ated Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) 
is expected to notify the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbritration Commission of labor’s 
intention to launch a drive for a 50-percent in- 
crease in the ‘‘margin’’ (wage supplement paid 
for skill, work hardships, and other factors) for 
fitters and turners in the metal trades industry. 
The request is to be based on (a) the need to 
restore levels of purchasing power and living 
standards, (b) industry’s ability to pay, and (c) 
increased productivity. 

If the drive is successful, an estimated 3 
million additional Australian workers may ex- 
pect to benefit, since, traditionally, awards to 
fitters in the metal trade industries have served 
as a basis for increases in other industries. 
--U.S. Consulate General, Melbourne. 


Indonesia 


Union Warns of Action Against U.S. Ship- 
ping. The Indonesian Harbor and Navigation 
Workers’ Union, a member of the WF TU-affiliated 
General Central Trade Union Organization of 
Indonesia (SOBSI), cabled President Kennedy 
on September 19 that firm action would be taken 
against all American-flag ships ‘if the United 
States persistently continues its adventure in 
attacking the people of Cuba.’’ The union has 
appealed to all Asian labor organizations in 
the same field to boycott American ships if the 
United States ‘‘continues attacking Cuba.’’-- 
U.S. Embassy, Djakarta. 
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Ceylon 


Ceylon, Department of Census and Statistics. Census of Ceylon, 1953 (Volume IV, Part 
Il). Colombo: Government Press, 1962. 897 pp. 


Provides information on the population, classified by oc- 
cupation, sex, and monthly income. 


Ceylon, National Planning Council. The Ten-Year Plan. Colombo: Government Press, 


1959. 


Includes information on Ceylon’s population and labor 
force, labor-management relations, and social services. 


Wriggins, Howard W. Ceylon: Dilemmas of a New Nation. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 505 pp. 


Discusses the historical, social, and economic setting of 
Ceylon at independence, and the fundamental social, economic, 
and religious problems confronting the country since independ- 
ence. 


Statement Showing the Minimum Rates of Wages Payable to Workers in different 
Trades for which Wages Boards Have Been Established,” in Ceylon Labour Gazette, 
August, 1962, pp. 423-435. 


Monthly or daily wage rates are shown according to sex and 
level of skill. 


*tReady Reckoner Showing the Minimum Wages Payable for the Number of Days Worked 
during August 1962 to Workers in a Number of Trades,” in Ceylon Labour Gazette, 
August 1962, Appendixes II-XVI, pp. 436-454. 
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SOURCES 









India 


Nair, Kusum. Blossoms in the Dust. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. 201 pp. 






Highlights a number of sociological problems involved in 
planning for change and economic growth in India’s traditional 
rural society. 







Mujumdar, N. A. Some Problems of Underemployment: An Analytical Study of Underem- 
ployment in the Agricultural Sector. Bombay: G. R. Bhatkal, for Popular Book Depot, 
1961. 338 pp. 




















Nanda, Gulzarilal. ‘Labour Policy in Planned Economy,”’ in Eastern Worker, July 1962, 
pp. 132-37. 


Based on his many years of experience in the field of labor 
-in India, Mr. Nanda briefly sets forth his views on the making of 
labor policy, the trend of real wages, wage boards, agricultural 
labor, labor relations, workers’ participation in management, and 
labor relations in public sector enterprises. 


West Bengal, State Statistical Bureau. Monthly Statistical Digest. 


Each issue includes statistics on population, employment, 
industrial disputes, accidents, absenteeism, trade unions, and 
cooperatives societies. 


India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau. /ndian Labour Journal, 


June 1962. 


In this issue are articles of interest entitled: (a) ‘‘Coal 
Mines Provident Fund Scheme in India, (b) ‘‘Accident Prevention 
Programme in India,’’ (c) ‘‘Some Aspects of Trade Unionism in 
India,’’ (d) ‘‘Employment in Forests,’’ and (e) ‘“‘Report on the 
Activities of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund during 1960-61 


--a summary.’’ 


South Asia Series. Vol. VI, No. 3. American Universities Field Staff. The Indian Mer- 
chants in Kabul. New York: American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 1962. 9 pp. 


India (Republic). Directorate of National Sample Survey. The National Sample Survey, 
Number 56. Report on Sample Survey of Manufacturing Industries: 1955 (1). Calcutta: 
Elka Press, 1962. 84 pp. 


Includes information on employment, by State, and distri- 
bution of industries, by size class of employment. 



















SOURCES 





Sankhya. The Indian Journal .of Statistics. Calcutta: Statistical Publishing Society. 


Vol. 24, Pts. 1 and 2, under National Sample Survey, No. 33 
contain statistics on employment, unemployment, wages, and 
income of agriculmral workers in 1956-57. 

Vol. 24, Pts. 3 and 4 contain an article by B. N. Sarkar, 
entitled ‘‘Labour Force Measurement from Indian Census Data.’’ 

The same volume, under National Sample Survey, No. 4, 
includes tables on consumer expenditures. 


India. National Industrial Tribunal (Bank Disputes Award on the Industrial Disputes 
Between Certain Banking Companies and Corporations and their Workmen). Delhi: 
Manager of Publications, Government of India Press, June 1962. 343 pp. 


Contains data on wages, supplemental payments, hours, 
and other working conditions of bank employees, and compares 
their wages with those of employees in comparable industies. 


“Agricultural Labour in India,” in Madras Labour Gazette, May 1962, pp. 461-476. 


A comprehensive survey of living and working conditions of 
agricultural labor, including information on employment, unem- 
ployment, wages, and income in 1956-57. 


Maharashtra. Office of the Commissioner of Labour. Labour Gazette. May 1962. 


Includes articles of interest entitled, ‘‘Welfare of Coal 
Miners--25,000 Houses To Be Constructed in 1962-63,’’ and 
‘‘Labour and Employment Ministry's Report for 1961-62.’’ Also 
includes statistics on agricultural wages in urban and rural areas 
in February 1962. 


South Asia Series. Vol. VI, No. 2. American Universitites Field Staff. India’s Move 
Into Goa. New York: American Universities Field Staff, Inc. 1962. 15 pp. 


South Asia Series. Vol. VI, No. 1. American Universities Field Staff. Reports Service. 
Louis Dupree. India’s Stake in Afghan-Pakistan Relations. New York: American 
Universities Field Staff, Inc., 1962. 5 pp. 


AFRICA 


Africa 


Boyd, Andrew and Van Rensburg, Patrick. An Atlas of African Affairs. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. 133 pp. 
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SOURCES 








International Labour Organization. Regional Seminar on Workers’ Education in Arab 
States. Geneva: International Labour Office, 1961. 59 pp. 





Covers existing workers’ education activities primarily in 
the United Arab Republic, Morrocco, and Tunisia. 








Mauritius 





Great Britain. Colonial Office. Report on Mauritius, 1958. London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1959. 








Report on a survey of the economy of Mauritius, including 
data on the population; labor force in both the public and private 
séctors; unemployment; wages, hours, and working conditions; 
labor administration and legislation; industrial training; industrial 
organizations; and safety, health, and welfare. 





























December 1961. 





Mauritius, Central Statistical Office. Quarterly Digest of Statistics, 





This issue includes statistics on population and migration, 


1956-61; education, 1956-60 (p. 28); employment, by industry, 
September 1961 (pp. 29-31); and monthly and daily wages, by in- 


dustry and occupation, 1961 (pp. 32-33). 


Nigeria 


Nigeria. Federal Ministry of Education. Digest of Statistics, 1959. Lagos: Federal 
Ministry of Information, 1960. 35 pp. 


A comprehensive statistical study of various types of edu- 
cational and training institutions and their enrollment by region, 


1959. 
Northern Rhodesia 


Northern Rhodesia. Report of the Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Mining In- 
dustry in Northern Rhodesia. Lusaka: Government Printer, 1962. 60 pp. 


Includes detailed data on wages and hours, by occupation, 
and on education and training facilities. 


Nyasaland 


Nyasaland, Labor Department. Annual Report, 1960. Zamba: Government Printer, 
1961. 72 pp. 



















TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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The following tables relating to Great Britain (comprised of England, Scotland, and Wales), 
and the United Kingdom (comprised of Great Britain and North Ireland), present the most pertinent of- | —~ 
ficial labor data published, for each of these geographic areas, in the British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 


London. Unfortunately the separate area data are not published on an identical basis. 




















Tota 
Agri 
Mini: 
TABLE 1. GREAT BRITAIN: GENERAL MANPOWER POSITION, JUNE 196i AND JUNE 1962 i a 
er 
(in thousands) 7 
Status and sex End of June 1961 Mid-June 1962 Ship 
Total working population! ...............c0cccc0 cece cesses eee 24, 650 24, 809 en 
ee ee ee, eee 16, 325 16, 400 Vehi 
BRIERE LAE carne ties clei dep daad Boy ors 8, 325 8, 409 Meta 

s 
Number in civil employment .......... 0.2.0... 0 ssse ce cose coe ceseee es 23, 925 23,995 Fh 
NN sich vend tia still sateen tilanctih Avene cdsnahn bad nda 15, 682 15,697 Leat 
I nal cidichieas ab Wine heroes ecg Seth wbskaake dren Nee as be Aacee eee ine 8, 243 8, 298 Clot! 
NT ik inidnsie pe nivesinbes ww weed th shnik nx baa saieirens th oe dese 251 372 Bric 
aie dy te Gabi eb Ws eorjuh i aaide'ad: nhNEN Lala 184 278 et 
IR te RE RENA U-nOD > ees ECR VRC Teo OEM 67 94 Tim! 
H.M. Forces and women’s Services ...... 0.0.0... cece ce cece ceceee oe 474 442 Pape 
RR aetrtat fan Sear at A yi Rac OPE ik, An aateaE e 459 425 Othe 
Riese gene Ta antes re ANE Bee ieee ot ity MEADE Pee n eee mn: tne 15 17 Cons 
i Gas, 
1 Estimated number of persons aged 15 and over Source: London, British Ministry of Labour a 
who work or are registered to work. Gazette, August 1962, Vol. LXX, No. 8, p. 312. Dist 
Insu 
Prof 
se 
Misc 
Pub! 
el: 
ment 
repai 
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TABLE 2. GREAT BRITAIN: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT BY SEX, AGE, CLASS, 
AND INDUSTRY GROUP, 1961 












































Male Female 
Industry group Under | 20 40 Be Under} 20 40 rise 
Total} 20 | to 39/to 64] 4q | Total} 20 | to 39/to 59|° oog 
years| years] years| over years | years|years| ove, 
| Total, all industries.................... | 100 9 41 | 47 3 | 100 16 39 39 6 
| Agriculture, forestry, and fishing.. | 100 14 41 40 5 | 100 15 41 40 4 
| Mining and quarrying.................. | 100 6 38 55 1 | 100 9 52 35 4 
| Food; drink, and tobacco............ | 100 | 8 | 43 | 46 | 3 [100 | 17 | 42 | 37 | 4 
| Chemicals and allied industries.. | 100 5 | 44 49 2 | 100 20 | 43 34 3 
Metal manufacture ... ” . | 100 7 41 49 3 | 100 21 43 32 4 
Engineering and electrical goods. 100 9 45 43 3 | 100 17 46 34 3 
Shipbuilding and marine 
aeererrne:: 100 | 10 | 36 | 50 4 {100 | 17 | 33 | 42 8 
| Vehicles... ony ous i 6 | 44 | 48 2 {100 | 16 | 46 | 35 3 
Metal goods t not elsewhere 
specified .... 100 11 43 | 43 3 | 100 15 39 40 6 
Textiles............. . | 100 9 35 51 5 | 100 17 | 36 | 41 6 
Leather, leather goods, a ‘and fur . . | 100 11 33 51 5 | 100 18 41 37 4 
Clothing and footwear... .» | 100 13 34 47 6 | 100 25 37 33 3 
Bricks, pottery, itt cement, 
etc. ke sachs 4 100 10 | 42 | 45 3 | 100 15 | 43 37 5 
Timber, ferniture, Spe . | 100 16 39 42 3 | 100 18 40 37 5 
Paper, printing, and publishing.. . | 100 10 | 43 43 4 | 100 23 41 31 5 
Other manufacturing.... wwaw 7 eee 8 | 41 47 4 | 100 17 40 | 39 4 
Construction .. : s 100 12 | 48 | 38 2 |100 | 20 | 45 31 4 
Gas, eleceicity, aud water.. 100 5 37 57 1 | 100 15 | 47 36 2 
Transport and communication s.. 100 5 | 40 52 3 | 100 15 | 45 35 5 
Distributive trades... ins oe 15 39 41 5 | 100 23 37 35 5 
Insurance, finance, and ‘banking. .- | 100 8 40 48 4 | 100 29 41 25 5 
Professional and scientific 
service... a i acti 100 5 | 42 49 4 | 100 8 40 | 45 7 
Miscellaneous | services > yaseegien 100 13 38 42 7 | 100 12 33 44 11 
Public administration, not 
elsewhere classified.................. 100 4 32 59 5 | 100 9 37 46 8 








1 Includes laundries, drycleaning establi sh- 
ments, shoe repair shops, garages, and automobile 


repair shops. 
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Source: London, British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, June 1962, Vol. LXX, No. 6, p. 217. 








TABLE 3. GREAT BRITAIN: EMPLOYMENT BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUP, JUNE 1961 AND JUNE 1962 



































(In thousands ) 
End of June 1961 Mid-June 1962 
Industry group ! - 
Total Males | Females | Total Males | Females 
Manufacturing ........ .. es 8,794.0] 5,945.7 | 2,848.3 |8,751.0 | 5,932.8 | 2,818.2 
Food, drink, and tobacco .. 817.1 457.2 359.9 827.3 | 467.4 359.9 
Chemicals and allied lndestsbes oe ine 530.1 384.2 145.9 523.7 378.6 145.1 
Metal manufacture .. .... ..............c00e ee oe 630. 4 554.5 75.9 602.2 527.9 74.3 
Engineering and electrical goods .... . 2,121.0} 1, 556.4 564.6 | 2, 143.0 | 1,574.2 568.8 
Shipbuilding .. AE A i 240.2} 228.3) 11.9] 232.8] 221.0] 11.8 
Vehicles ... a. 891.0 770.6 120.4 883.7 764.9 118.8 
Metal goods, 1 not t elsewhere ‘specified. 557.4 361.3 196.1 550.1 360.3 189.8 
coo Eee BD Pet F 832.8 374.6 458. 2 803.6 369.4 434.2 
Leather and fur goods . OP IR a Pee ae 62.6 36.1 26.5 63.5 36.8 26.7 
Clothing and footwear .. si 564.9 154.1 410.8 566.9 153.5 413.4 
Bricks, pottery, glass, and cement ..... 343.3] 262.6 80.7 | 345.8] 265.0 80.8 
Timber and furniture............0..cc0 oe 286.8 227.5 59.3 283.6 226.0 57.6 
Paper, printing, and publishing.......... 612.3 397.2 215.1 621.1 403.9 217.2 
Other manufacturing .................c0000000 304.1 181.1 123.0 | 303.7 183.9 | 119.8 
Nonmanufacturing : 
NE A Aiacickas hasan eabiin bi wreeapersepesoes x0 661.0 642. 3 18.7 644.0 625.3 18.7 
NER SE LOS Ae LCR NIT 1,475.9} 1,401.2 74.7 | 1,487.0 | 1,412.0 75.0 
Gas, electricity, and water................ 379.2 334.4 44.8 387.3 340.9 46.4 
Transportation and communications .. . 399.8 334.8 65.0 463.5 398.7 64.8 
Distributive trades................0...0. | 2,814.8] 1,331.8 | 1,483.0 | 2,820.1 | 1,328.5 | 1,491.6 
Miscellaneous services *.............. .... 1,355.0}. 655.1 699.9 | 1, 351.6 652.8 698.8 


























1 A more detailed breakdown into industry sub- 


groups is presented in the source publication. 


Includes entertainment, gaming houses, ho- 


tels, laundries, 
repair shops and automobile repair shops. 


dry cleaning establishments, shoe 


Source: London, British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, August 1962, Vol. LXX, No. 8, pp. 313 
and 314. 
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52 TABLE 4. GREAT BRITAIN: UNEMPLOYMENT BY SEX AND ECONOMIC SECTOR, JULY 1962 
Economic sector Total Males Females 
2 Total unemployed .. .... .......0.....2:.2cencceseeee cece commen seeeees 400. 418 298. 649 101, 769 
ee eas 131, 303 92,907 38, 396 
, 818.2 Food, drink, and tobacco .0...........0cce secessesteceee cones 13, 124 7,740 5, 384 
359.9 Chemicals and allied industries ..................0.00 6, 289 4,780 1, 509 
145.1 Metal manufacture .. ‘ it a 13, 891 13,012 879 
74.3 Engineering and electrical ‘pole .. 22, 141 16, 447 5,694 
568. 8 Shipbuilding .. 10, 967 10, 737 230 
11.8 Vehicles .. £3 ma Pa a. 7, 396 6, 305 1,091 
118.8 Metal goods, 1 not shdéwhere ‘specified . SSR EB A. 9, 356 6, 562 2,794 
189.8 Textiles............. Le M0 ie, Sd bps Ete ts 18, 419 8,912 9,507 
434.2 Leather and far goods. Sealine Svante! 4 i) Aen © ee 1,189 811 378 
26.7 Clothing and footwear ........ 0... csc cesses ce ce ce ceeeenee es 7,775 2,441 5, 344 
413.4 Bricks, pottery, glass, and cement ...............0:++ 5,600 4,478 1,122 
80.8 Timber and furniture .. ; 5,942 5, 185 757 
57.6 Paper, printing, and publishing... 4, 391 2, 482 1,909 
217.2 Other manufacturing .. inal 4,823 3,015 1,808 

119.8 | Nonmanufacturing: 
Agriculture, eee * and wh nek ‘inislahaiietpiddasiaints 10, 043 8,985 1,058 
18.7 Mining and quarrying .. ; 6,712 6,554 168 
75.0 Construction .. Oar See 54,573 54, 139 434 
46.4 Gas, electricity, onkx III 5 siccestich ictéestile ee seve 3,013 2, 845 168 
64.8 Transportation and communications .................... 24, 263 22, 507 1,756 
491.6 Distributive trades .............. ccc ee eeeees 40, 505 26, 339 14, 166 
698.8 Insurance, banking, and Sinanoe... 4,898 4,191 707 
abour Professional and scientific services . 10, 318 4,763 5, 555 
>. 313 Miscellaneous services Bocce senses ose 36,733 21, 526 15, 207 
Public administration .. .... 0.2.0... 2... ccccc0 ceseece ceeeneees 19, 084 16,896 2, 188 
Ex-service personnel not classed by industry..... 1,721 1, 643 78 
Other persons not classed by industry ............... 57, 252 35, 364 21,888 
1 Includes entertainment, sports, gaming houses, Source: London, British Ministry of Labour 


























catering , hotels, and automobile repair shops. 


Gazette, August 1962, Vol. LXX, No. 8, p. 317. 








TABLE 5. GREAT BRITAIN: UNEMPLOYMENT, BY STATUS AND SEX, 1939, 1946-61, AND JANUARY-JULY 1962! 








Wholly unemployed 2 


Temporary layoffs 









































Year Total 

Male Female Male Female 
rs aaerer ec: 1,513, 600 982, 900 315, 000 137, 200 78, 500 
1946 .. 374, 300 257, 500 113, 500 2, 100 1, 200 
1947 . 480, 200 239, 000 86, 500 102, 700. 52, 000 
1948 . 310, 000 227, 500 75, 000 4, 300 3, 200 
i ational: ac cies Apdenaseetiined tes 308, 000 223, 200 76,900 4,800 3, 100 
1950 .. 314,200 215,000 90, 600 5, 100 3, 500 
EERIE aaa 252,900 153, 400 83,600 8, 100 7,800 
1952 .. 414, 300 196, 100 132,600 31,800 53, 800 
1953. 342,000 204, 300 115, 600 13,900 8, 200 
1954 .. 284, 800 176, 500 95, 100 7,900 5, 300 
1955 .. 232, 200 137, 400 75, 700 9, 300 9, 800 
1956 .. 257,000 151, 000 78, 600 17,800 9,600 
ee 312, 500 204, 300 90, 200 12, 300 5, 700 
1958 ... 457, 400 293, 800 116, 300 27, 600 19, 700 
1959 .... 475, 200 322, 600 121,900 21, 200 9, 500 
SE Bibs ostetcans ok vcekiue ia oe HO 360, 400 248, 200 97,500 11,600 3,100 
ESET Pete cecaca 340, 700 226, 300 85, 800 23, 300 5, 300 
1962: January-July (average)..| 430,971 298, 098 102, 107 21,987 8,778 









I Average number registered as unemployed. 
2 Includes unemployed casual workers. 


Source: London, British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, August 1962, Vol. LXX, No. 8, p. 315. 




























TABLE 6. GREAT BRITAIN: 


DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY SEX AND AGE, AS OF JULY 16, 1962! 


























Men Boys Women Girls 
Duration in weeks Total 18 years under 18 18 years under 18 

and over years and over years 
Pa crs cose bax Cava we she 380, 098 269, 295 16, 116 83, 712 10, 975 
One or less 20.02. .c.c. ceccseeeee eee 50, 208 32, 206 4,630 9,852 3, 520 
Ord, wp 06:2. 5...... .4.. 5. ...... 33, 878 20,777 3,425 7, 293 2, 383 
Over 2, up to 5.0... ee 65, 049 42,612 3,955 15,773 2,709 
Over 5, UP tO Bi... cece 35, 057 23,990 1, 299 9,017 751 
EERSRS <5 AS OR ape 195, 906 149,710 2,807 41,777 1,612 
Over 8, up to 9... 0... 10, 202 7,089 304 2,622 187 
Over 9, up to 13............. 31, 534 21, 709 1,002 8, 265 558 
Over 13, up to 26.............. 55, 877 40,510 972 13, 836 559 
Over 26, up to 39............ 30, 545 23,841 312 6, 220 172 
Over 39, up to 52............ 17, 243 13, 552 116 3, 502 73 





Wholly unemployed including casual workers. 


Note: The rate of unemployment stood at 1.8 


percent in both mid-June and July 1962. 


Source: London, British Ministry of Labour 


Gazette, August 1962, Vol. LXX, No. 8, p. 315. 
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TABLE 7. GREAT BRITAIN: AVERAGE WEEKLY HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURES, BY TYPE OF HOUSEHOLD, 1961 





Households surveyed 


























Commodity or service All “Special “Index 
households! pensioners’? group 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 

Housing... RIOT CN ts Shee a> 32 3.4 19 4.2 31 5.3 
Fuel, light, ‘and power sal aosinn vical Gendt Dane decencbe eh 21 0.9 14 3.1 20 = 10.6 
Food .. Bip hcsisiniks 104 4.8 42 4.2 106 9.6 
Alcoholic deiak .. 12 3.4 2 0.3 12 4.4 
Tobacco .. Ween 20 6.2 4 10.9 21 55 
Clothing al dcetiind. ei 34 2.2 6 8.1 34 3.3 
Durable household goods (including eisnabey. eae 24 2.5 2 11.8 23 ye 
SPN CG ROGEL Ls a in dee 3 6:2 8 0,3 24 10.2 
ee dE ER FENDER 35 2 5.0 35 8.4 
ESE RSS TE Ra a 8 DO he iced 32, 8.9 7 1.5 29 6.6 
 EOSN\— LETT AL TSAI TE Fe 1 2.8 -- -- 1 2.6 

Total of above expenditures ............0...6. cee es 343 8.5 110 1.3 342 2.1 
Other payments (excluded above): 
Income tax and surtax payments less refunds.. ...... 35 3.5 0 3.8 26 2.6 
National insurance contributions .. eek empen 12 4.6 0 3.2 13 4.5 
Mortgage and other payments for dwellings ... 13 3.7 0 3.9 11 11.6 
Life assurance and pension BE stab acnshsds ‘cekese anv 13 8.1 1 9.7 12 ye 
Health and accident insurance .... 0.00... ..0.0. 00 ee ee eee 0 8.7 0 0.4 0 8.4 
Christmas, savings, and holiday clubs .. 2 2.1 0 3.6 2 5.0 
Saving certificates and savings in banks... 3 2.9 0 1.2 3 1.0 
Betting, payments less earnings. ................ 0.0.60 000 2 5.9 0 4.3 2 9.7 

Number of households surveyed ................ 0... 3, 486 265 3, 039 





1 Includes in addition to the "Special Pen- 
sions’’ and the ‘‘Index’’ groups, those households 
surveyed whose head had a recorded gross income 
of £30 a week or more. 

2 Households deriving at least three-quarters of 
their total income from National Insurance Retire- 
ment or similar pensions and/or National Assistance 
paid i ? supplementation or lieu thereof. 

3 Index households exclude (a) the ‘Special 
Pensions’’ group and (b) households whose head 


had a recorded gross income of £30 a week or more. 
4 Includes leather and sporting goods, jewelry, 


reading material, medical supplies, toilet articles, 
pet supplies, cleaning materials, and miscellaneous 
items. 


5 Includes postage, telephone, telegrams, 
entertainment, T.V. and radio, domestic help, laun- 
dry and cleaning, educational expenses, medical 
expenses, subscriptions, donation and holiday ex- 
penses, and miscellaneous other services. 

6 Pocket money to children and other expend- 
itures not elsewhere specified. 


Note: 1 shilling (s)=US$0.14. 1 pence (d.)= 


US$0.01667. 


Source: London, British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, June 1962, Vol. LXX, No. 6, pp. 222-223. 
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TABLE 8. UNITED KINGDOM: AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, BY SEX, 
SEMIANNUALLY, OCTOBER 1959 TO APRIL 1962 






































: Youths Women ar 
Period Men! Girls 
and boys Full time | Part time 2 
Average weekly hours worked 
1958 Standard Industrial 
Classification 
1959: October ............ cece eee 48.5 45.0 41.4 21.6 42.4 
I MI doe ne 4K bk de ae <apeyinsean vote 48.0 44.2 40.8 21.6 41.9 
II So en ssa) esas cred. cee os 48.0 44.3 40.5 21.7 41.4 
I MIke ds Sach sarasota op Sains 47.9 44.1 39.9 21.7 40.8 
ia iiise tides his ela Yi 47.4 43.6 39.7 21.8 40.6 
EY MII iiasccsecgevinsnendivi a4 dqcesive <eien 47.3 43.5 39.6 21.7 40.4 
Average hourly earnings (in pence?) 
Se | 67.1 31.3 40.8 38.3 25.7 
SD? EI insists acta Sadeiccapnignns se 09's 70.5 33.4 42.6 40. 3 26.7 
ia iss irks ccs, 72.7 35.2 44.0 41.4 28.1 
UNE AMIR isthe i iaike as 00 seonctny sovesevere 75.5 36.9 45.9 43.2 29.4 
Octane i656 kA 77.7 37.9 46.7 43.8 30.1 
is PR iss ass. een igs ee eb 79.4 39.0 47.6 44.8 31.0 
1 Excludes those working 30 or fewer hours Source: London, British Ministry of Labow 


a week. 


week. 


Those working not more than 30 hours a 


3 1 pence=US$0.01667. 


Gazette, August 1962, Vol. LXX, No. 8, p. 297. 
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TABLE 9. UNITED KINGDOM: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, BY SEX, AGE, AND INDUSTRY GROUP, APRIL 1962 





























(In pence!) 
Men Youths Women (18 years ne 
(21 years | and boys and ps nies 
Industry group aad laulas (under 
Full time | Part time? 
over)? 21 years) 18 years) 
I ae cat rien tas Kensiblinn Aa in wtih lakes te 79.4 39.0 47.6 44.8 31.0 
Mining and quarrying sin OEE os tiiccshSticnnl 70.7 46.0 46.8 -- -- 
Construction .......... walgelics 76.1 38. 3 43.9 43.6 28. 1 
Gas, electricity, and water . : 73.7 42.6 49.9 45.9 -- 
Transport and communication n (except railways, 
London spe: and British Road 
Services) ......... ee PR pees 72.0 43.1 59.1 43.6 -- 
Miscellaneous services sk 70.0 30.9 41.0 39.0 27.4 
Public administration not elsewhere specified. 63.7 40.4 47.5 43.0 28.2 
All manufacturing industries... 83.4 39.9 47.8 45.3 31.2 
Food, drink, and een aN ERA a 74.0 39.7 45.1 43.8 30.8 
Chemi cals and allied industries ............ ....... 82.9 44.7 45.7 43.3 30. 4 
Metal manufacture.. ; PEDRO Sane 87.3 44.8 48.5 45.0 31.9 
Engineering and electrical goods ea PELE 82.6 37.0 49.6 48.1 31.2 
Ship bui — and marine engineering............ 80.5 38.4 45.3 38.2 o« 
Vehicles .. zi eikad ae 98.0 41.6 55.8 46.6 33.0 
Metal goods nt not elsewhere specified.. 80.8 39.9 46.4 44.6 30. 3 
Textiles .. 73.3 40.4 47.1 45.2 33.5 
Leather, leather goods, end far .. 72.7 40.0 46.2 42.9 29.6 
Clothing and footwear .. rm Pa wien 77.2 40.4 47.6 45.2 30.3 
Bricks, pottery, glass, cement, etc. ............ 77.9 45.6 46.6 44.4 30.8 
Timber, furniture, etc. . 78.3 38.0 52.2 47.3 29.7 
Paper, printing, and publishing . 94.1 40.7 49.8 47.2 30.1 
Other manufacturing ... is 80.6 42.1 45.8 43.5 31.8 





1] pence=US$0.01667. 


2 Excludes those working 30 or fewer hours a 


week. 


3 Those working not more than 30 hours a week. 


4 Includes laundries, 


drycleaning establish- 


ments, shoe repair shops, garages, and automobile re- 


pair shops. 


Source: ‘London, British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, August 1962, Vol. LXX, No. 8, p. 296. 
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TABLE 10: UNITED KINGDOM: AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS WORKED, BY SEX, AGE, AND INDUSTRY GROUP, 



































APRIL 1962 
Men Youths Women (18 years Girls 
Ind (21 years | and boys and over) d 
ndustry group pie (ander ee ae = ee (under 
sues’ ikem ull time | Part time* |18 years) 
OR Remini an lin ond Si scan wah e oe spid de oes es 47.3 43.5 39. 6 21.7 40.4 
Mining and quarrying siilless COD inne seqene vase 50.1 45.0 40.2 “- ee 
Construction .. ‘ pane ee 49.4 45.6 39.0 18.1 39.9 
Gas, electricity, pee water.. 48.4 44.1 38.6 20.0 -- 
Transport and communication a (except allways, 
London Maasai and British Road 
Services)... 49.7 45.7 43.8 20.5 -- 
Miscellaneous. services 33 46.1 43.6 40.2 22.2 40.7 
Public administration not elsewhere specified 44.6 42.4 40.2 18.9 41.4 
All manufacturing industries .. shekes 46.6 42.8 39.4 21.9 40.4 
Food, drink, and tobacco ........ 0... sesee ee eee 48.2 44.3 40.3 21.6 41.2 
Chemicals and allied industrjes ................ 46.9 42.5 40.1 21.6 40.4 
Metal manufacture .. Ms 45.6 41.9 39.4 21.4 40.3 
Engineering and electrical goods .. 47.0 42.9 40.2 21.6 40.6 
Shipbuilding and marine engineering . 46.8 42.5 39.1 22.4 -* 
Vehicles .. -” ies 45.6 41.8 40.2 21.4 40.7 
Metal goods 0 not elsewhere specified .. 46.7 43.0 39.4 21.8 40.3 
Textiles... ‘ 46.2 43.2 39.2 21.4 40.6 
Leather, leather goods, and fur. 45.9 43.1 38.6 23.4 40.1 
Clothing and footwear... m 43.2 41.6 38.4 23.4 40.0 
Bricks, pottery, glass, cement, etc. 48.9 43.6 39.0 22.1 40.0 
Timber, furniture, etc.. pies wa 45.6 42.8 38.6 21.8 40.2 
Paper, printing, and publishing . hand bibcncepiesie 46.4 42.8 39.9 21.5 40.7 
Other manufacturing ... estes enti 47.4 43.7 39.9 22.3 40.5 
Source: London, Rritish Ministry of Labour 


week. 








1 Excludes those working 30 or fewer hours a 


2 Those working not more than 30 hours a week. 
3 Includes laundries, drycleaning establish- 
ments, shoe repair shops, garages, and automobile re- 
pair shops. 


Gazette, August 1962,Vol. LXX, No. 8, p. 2%. 





TABLE 11. UNITED KINGDOM: INDEX OF AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, BY SEX, SEMIANNUALLY, APRIL 1956-62 
































(April 1956=100 
Period All , Men? — mane Girls 
ni. workers boys Full time | Part time? 

eS | Ene Sanne 100 100 100 100 100 100 
MID Sohsds osicu cchcee Ab ge vb'e0 00 000 102 101 102 103 102 104 

I ME latin co care cada os Sager oe com 104 103 105 105 104 107 
SS TEAR 109 108 110 109 108 109 
its ns he eos Ades. xs edesaenn epoch 110 109 111 111 110 109 
IN anes cabs ublve vocw sane cas 112 112 113 113 112 111 
Re ee ene F 114 114 115 115 114 111 
Ee ae oy ee 116 116 118 118 115 115 
an i oss Se pave to tocion sue 123 123 127 123 121 119 
a EE ED 126 135 126 124 125 126 
is carder a a ctivtedisecanivod 131 131 141 132 129 131 
OD ee shin Siribes Sehedeokd 134 134 144 134 130 135 

| ARS Fe Sees 137 137 148 137 134 139 

1 Excludes those working 30 or fewer hours a Source: London, British Minisiry of Labow 


2 Those working not more than 30 hours a week. 


3 Excluding part-time workers. 


Gazette, August 1962, Vol. LXX, No. 8, ‘p. 298. 
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TABLE 1. HONG KONG: EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC SECTOR AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, 1961 

















Economic sector Number Percent 
Ne Se ek wncestteus ev Sha ed avian mevob ee SMpaaghc ast ailies 1. 191. 099 100. 00 
Mining and quarrying........... 8, 869 0.74 
I I eng san ays on 3b 40 so agen yun Save ty $o'es betas swing sash a0 are 5 47, 135 3.96 
Fishing and hunting .. 40, 446 3.40 
Manufacturing............ ele e) 475, 520 39.91 

Foods, beverages, and dolnees.. ; 67, 638 5. 68 
Textiles .. w ae nae ies 195, 702 16.42 
Wood, eaaie, “‘-- ‘iii ‘ 55, 548 4.67 
Plastics ............ ‘ 34,597 2.90 
Leather, saan chonicels, pe elssclinens Ge a ow, ES ee 64, 849 5.44 
Metal .. 57, 186 4.80 
Redeuaction... 100, 181 8.42 
Building ... 58, 209 4.89 
Shipbuilding (including shipbreaking) . 12, 153 1.02 
Other en machinery)............ 29, 819 2.51 
Utilities .. amie 18,978 1.59 
Commerce... Seiichi x veer bi vs 131, 279 11.02 
Transportation, storage, and communications . 86, 740 7.29 
Land, power driven .. wis 29, 392 2.47 
Land, nonpower dives . Rede pa.aite Pike B ov ahinsn sete inka Statantes all 9, 453 .79 
Water .. i 28, 162 2. 37 

Storage ‘and communications = (including a air : eanapett, 
car parks, etc.)... REAR F-85 19, 733 1.66 

Government, commercial ond. community services 

(including recreation and photography) ... 114, 436 9.60 
EEE Oe EI AE Ae EE PC ee LOE TET Pe 150, 887 12.67 
| 16, 628 1. 40 


NS ie Be REISE Ee Pe ODS ts SS eS A, PR PBR SEPT AB ee Dac By eetety eK AE 
us 





Source: Hong Kong Commissioner of Census and Statistical Planning, Report of the Census 1961. Volume 


Ill, Appendix XXIX, p. CXXV. 
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TABLE 4. HONG KONG: EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF LABOR FORCE, BY TYPE OF ACCOMMODATION, 1961 TABL 
Land 
es ,, |Room, bed-} Whole Whole 
Space space, etc.| wooden | concrete, a 
Employment status Total ae in wooden | house | brick or Roof Ss 
=> house or or stone conte 
building shack shack house 
, BEE PE eames 10,123 55,521 | 128,474] 119, 340 19, 729 19 
coe Oe TTR pao te RE 8, 466 56 393 1, 020 808 124 
Employees: 
In-workers, permanent, 
IE Siteisiines peep s008 Siro5;ne'0 oven seston vs 632, 602 4,921 26,674 48, 675 58, 879 8, 880 14° 
In-workers, orcad 
daily rate . ees day PORE A Seas tebss nae 97, 446 753 5,578 13, 927 9,492 1, 833 
In-workers, permanent, 
piece rate.. cs Fisihe sees kth 42, 338 494 2, 462 3,992 2,489 999 
In-workers, casual, daily r ERA TEE 82, 881 772 6, 049 16,622 6,192 2, 347 
In-workers, casual, piece rate................ 51, 081 486 3,493 5,820 2,495 1, 546 
Unpaid family workers .... ...........06: 0000+ 26, 121 210 604 6, 008 10,612 169 
Outworkers.. ponbimanente ott indoae a-cninall 10, 740 117 599 1,115 517 355 
Unemployed (14-64). we tn eho re 15,420 207 963 1,860 1,620 310 
Jobseekers... aS tee Se a NOR ne ee 4,973 46 256 560 452 77 
Employers .. +s sees ooeeee 54, 862 322 1,725 4, 235 5,661 344 l 
Apprentices, trainees, ‘and leamers... gaat 11,073 134 521 1,215 1,050 215 
Own account.. soe Scedl ig ivilggsins dbichil-wssevhdeiglaa a 1,605 6, 204 23, 425 19, 073 2,530 
Sea 
Cargo Sn 
Ferry, Sailing boat, eae fis 
Total launch, passenger lighter squa aie craft 
or tug junk or water boats mi: 
boat __ lag 
TI sch: is silnhotaiiacnsieigimepinntapiad ie 62, re 1, as 4, 704 6, 964 8, 12 2 
Ce EON aa 650s n Si sccine sérncbirndessesie av'es. 08 41 46 7 
Employees: 
In-workers, permanent, 
pe ere 14, 359 1, 208 1, 408 3, 466 3, 203 
In-workers, ee 
daily rate.. Es Be SS 1, 464 10 181 97 588 
In-workers, permanent, 
piece rate . Bie weptan seen 265 -- 49 8 129 
In-workers, eannel, daily 1 7S ER 2,911 33 345 140 1,273 
In-workers, casual, oe TE Aiea ns00-45, 471 -- 73 18 235 
Unpaid family workers .. hbk cisions 26,677 25 726 2, 041 1,270 
Outworkers .. cee ha Gui hattes ob th 54 2 7 -- 26 
Unemploy ed (14-64)... ep Rarss 2h aaa eis 382 -- 44 23 188 
INR ssc aiatiprie nse AS: bu ts 30 Seinen on es v0 os 6 125 <° 14 7 41 
Employers.... ; Nee ee 2, 538 34 105 621 200 
Apprentices, t trainees, , and learners... om 99 -° 21 8 48 
Own account.. sc insect we SU eka oe fndssclaie 12, 544 29 1,690 489 1,412 
Re A ESR CREAR BER CAE wie * ae 
pp. 1 
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TABLE 4. HONG KONG: EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF LABOR FORCE, BY TYPE OF ACCOMMODATION, 1961--Continued 




















emer Land 
Concrete, brick, or stone house 
oof Self- Room Verandah | Nondome stic Employment status 
contained or Bedspace | Basement or living 
ei flat cubicle cockloft space 
9, 729 194, 033 478, 429 76, 928 5, 120. 27, 705 33, 918 Total. 
124 1, 319 3,918 446 29 216 137. | On commission. 
Employees: 
In-workers, permanent, 
B, 880 147, 706 261, 696 35, 804 3,117 13,417 22, 833 monthly rate. 
In-workers, permanent, 
l, 833 7,118 44,258 10, 091 265 2, 342 1, 789 daily rate. 
In-workers, permanent, 
999 2, 966 22, 365 4,154 157 1, 389 871 piece rate. 
2, 347 2,965 34,571 9,633 242 2, 353 1,135 In-workers, casual, daily rate. 
L, 546 2,417 26, 716 5, 220 218 1, 866 804 In-workers, casual, piece rate. 
169 2, 263 4,922 359 64 333 577 Unpaid family workers. 
355 722 5, 848 805 68 411 183 Outworkers. 
310 1,595 7, 023 1,183 75 399 185 Unemployed (14-64). 
77 802 2,402 225 14 99 40 Jobseekers. 
344 16,751 20, 880 803 285 1, 434 2,422 Employers. 
215 1,764 4,489 416 124 297 848 Apprentices, trainees, and learners. 
iS 530° 5,645 39, 341 7,789 462 3,149 2, 094 Own account. 
Sea 
boat, Small Trading Fishing 
and fishing junk, junk, Pleasure Ocean or : 
tter crafts and sailin sailing craft costal Warship 
ats miscel- or mech-| or mech- ship 
___ | __laneous _|__anized anized 
[so ___23, 378 998 15, 621 90 816 3_| Total. 
7 205 18 329 -- — -- On commission. 
Employees: 
-workers, permanent, 
203 1,583 299 2, 322 58 810 2 month ly rate. 
In-workers, permanent, 
588 335 30 216 5 2 z- daily rate. 
In-workers, permanent, 
129 37 9 33 -- -- -- piece rate. 
273 701 58 358 3 -- -- In-workers, casual, daily rate. 
35 79 9 57 -- -- -- In-workers, casual, piece rate. 
270 12, 841 385 9, 370 14 4 1 Unpaid family workers. 
26 7 3 9 -- -- -- Outworkers. 
88 72 4 49 2 -- -- Unemployed (14-64). 
41 42 -- 21 -- -- -- | Jobseekers. 
00 674 67 835 2 -- -- Employers. 
48 19 -- 3 -- -- -- Apprentices, trainees, and learners. 
12 6, 783 116 2,019 6 -- -- Own account. 
Source: Hong Kong, Commissioner of Census and Statistical Planning, Report of the Census, 1961, Vol. Il, 
pp. 15-16. 
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The data presented in the following tables for the Philippines are for the most part based on 
the special surveys conducted in May and October each year by the Division of Surveys, Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Statistics, Department of ‘Labor, of the Philippines, Manila. 

The official monthly publication Philippine Labor, from which the survey data was taken, 
also publishes a quarterly employment trend series by major industry sectors. However, this series is 
limited to establishments with 100 or more employees which in the manufacturing sector accounts for 
roughly 11 percent of the employment numbers reported for the manufacturing category in the Octobe 


1960 survey. 


TABLE 1. PHILIPPINES: EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE POPULATION, OCTOBER 1959, OCTOBER 1960, 























AND MAY 1961 
(Number in thousands ) 
October 1959 October 1960 May 1961! 

NU UNNI 55555 ase od.cs0e 0 50:00 sesese'es sansesios'es -- 25, 546 -- 
Manpower i an ay carpenter sri 16, 260 16, 754 17,048 
Os eM ttt ce ae cappella $s Wilk gilt sor o> Yn Sesion 9,116 9,116 10, 277 

Male. RRL RE BOER NE cot 5,914 6, 026 6, 798 

Penslé... ell cies Coed 3, 201 3, 089 3,480 
Union membership as percent of labor farce?... aseeepes ee = 2.0 3.1 
— (full or part time) .. Ct oo NR og 8,575 8, 539 9, 395 

Male... * am sida bit ren decela 5,656 5,721 6, 371 

Fessle.. CORLEONE eeepc ager Pee 2,920 2, 818 3,024 
Totally unemployed. aiadibicds midi seoraaaoaineege 540 577 883 

Male .. ; Be CR A oe ee 259 306 427 

Fensle.. iasakaoied cvsecsnecstibitoalines 282 271 456 
Rate of unemployment (percent) .... ste 0.50 00 a9 e0'n0 os $.9 6.3 8.6 

Male... pL riateiadding iE amek alte siete iene 4.4 » OF | 6.3 

OE EE SR PC LR asad) siee 8.8 8.8 13.1 

1 The May surveys tend to reflect a higher sus and Statistics, Manila, Journal of Philippines 

labor force than the October surveys primarily be- Statistics, January-March 1962, p. 28. 
cause of increased farm activities, recent school 4 Alltime low. 


graduates, and the temporary addition of students on 
vacation from school. 

2 All persons 10 years and over, except 203,000 
disabled and incapacitated persons. The latter, ex- 
cluded from the total for each period, was obtained 
from the preliminary report of the October 1960 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not mequal totals. 


Source: Republic of the Philippines, official 
monthly publication of the Department of Labor, 


singe: Manila, Philippine Labor, October 1959 and 1960 
Computed from absolute figures, 180,800 and absolute data from June 1962 issue, p. 6; May 1961 
320,963 respectively, reported in the Bureau of Cen- absolute data from September 1962 issue, p. 16. 
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ased on TABLE 2. PHILIPPINES: INDEX OF MONEY AND REAL WAGE RATES FOR SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABORERS 
of Cen- IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, MANILA AND SUBURBS, 1949-60 
(1955=100) 
3 taken, Money wage rates Real wage rates 
cries is Year Skilled Unskilled Skilled Unskilled 
wine all laborers laborers laborers laborers 
Se en Teen Sepa Meee oy 102. 3 94.6 92.2 85.3 
nc, CRE RRs SR 102. 2 82.8 92.9 75.3 
1951 TOOTS ENG sre eee Ce Tee Sn eee 95.8 89.4 81.9 76.4 
OE ee PA eee ae) ee 97.4 95.6 88.0 86.4 
| Ee ery eer See Sere renee mae 99.5 98.3 94.2 93.1 
| ES GIS Ar? Deepens cn Cerro 100.0 97.1 98.5 95.7 
eee a. ae 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
ONT CR oe on aS MES SIE SOBER ISS 100. 3 101.5 97.6 98.7 
| ERED A, > EE ORE SSE 100.0 100. 4 95.5 95.9 
611 SSS rare Sarge ley Ayreant Cire tea A 7 103.5 101.0 95.3 93.0 
ras BRI pia aac nn er te ne ee 105.3 101.8 98.7 95.4 
e | SER SOG SOUT LE ALS OP RRROEEDS 105.1 101.9 94.2 91.3 
7 Note: Although wages have generally remained Source: Central Bank of the Philippines Statis- 
98 stagnant and nominal wage increases have been tical Bulletin, March 1961, published in the Republic 
30 greatly negated by contracting real wage levels, the of the Philippines official monthly publication of the 
l consumer price index rose to 107.0 as of 1959 and Department of Labor, Manila, Philippine Labor, May 
15 and 111.5 in 1960 (1955=100). For regions outside 1962, p. 12. 
1 Manila, the consumer price index registered 105.2 as 
4 of 1960 and as of mid-1961 (1957=100). The index 
3 in 1957 (base period) was 104.5 compared with 100 
7 in 1955. (Source: Central Bank reports.) 
6 
6 
3 
1 
ppines 
vidual 
fficial 
.abor, 
1960 


1961 
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TABLE 3. PHILIPPINES: EMPLOYMENT DISTRIBUTION BY SEX AND OCCUPATION, OCTOBER 1960 
Total Male Female 
Occupation Number (in Number (in Number (in 
P = 
thousands ) a thousands ) —_— thous ands ) senate. Alli 
NE eigen s 8,539 100.0 5, 721 100. 0 2,818 100.0 Aeri 
gris 
Professional and technical .......... 239 2.8 112 2.0 127 4.5 an 
Proprietors, managers, and Minit 
SS tt Ae ae 324 3.8 147 2.6 177 6.3 Mant 
Clerical and related workers ........ 211 25 167 2.9 44 1.6 Cons 
NN theta nelettrsdondpsttiien i carevenconcdeo 446 5.2 170 3.0 275 9.7 Elec 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, sa 
and lumbermen ................... 0.00: +: 5,211 61.0 4,013 70.1 1, 197 42.5 Com: 
Mine and quarry occupations....... ... 22 :- 22 -4 *e -° Tran 
Transport operators.......... 0.0.00. 189 2.2 187 3.3 2 1 co 
Craftsmen and factory operatives.... 1,132 13.2 523 9.1 609 21.6 Say 
Laborers and manual workers 
not elsewhere classified............ 163 1.9 161 2.8 2 & 
Service and related workers ........ 560 6.6 195 3.4 365 12.9 
Other (not adequately described)... 43 5 23 4 21 7 _ 
Note: Recause of rounding, sums of individual Source: Republic of the Philippines, Bureau 
items may not equal totals. of Census and Statistics, Division of Surveys, from 
survey results published in Philippine Labor, July 
1962, pp. 35-36. 
TABLE 4. PHILIPPINES: WORK STOPPAGES AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, 1957-61 en 
Work stoppages Collective 
bargaining 
Year Number of Workers Man-days Number of agreements — 
strikes involved idle strikes registered 1957 
declared terminated 1958 
ae. ME 2 ee, oS 1987 107,364 | 1,849,910 281 933 i 
ihe te AEA bu civchtwwniitl 59 19, 706 218, 120 59 148 1961 
1958.. 59 16,634 374, 536 57 171 —_— 
EE Sy ae ee 59 26,693 456,967 50 210 
IIA. ch ith spnenihinwtitts A Da sianeiccteoesine 43 15, 048 277, 354 48 228 
NO sith satetceeticcapiadcssnndnreoenien 67 29, 283 522, 933 67 176 
1 Includes 1 strike for which no data on workers Source: Bureau of Labor Relations and Labor 
involved and man-days idle were available. Statistics Division, Philippine Journal, May 1962, 
p- 33. 
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TABLE 5. PHILIPPINES: 


WORK STOPPAGES DECLARED BY INDUSTRY GROUP, 1961 



































Work stoppages Workers involved Man-days idle 
Industry group 
Number Percent | Number Percent} Number Percent 
All industries |... 0.0.0.0... eee 67 100.0 29, 283 100.0 522, 933 100. 0 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, 

I ch cindina ness: Shokcnrecasensnave 1 1.5 (1) -- (1) -- 
Mining and quarrying................... 3° 4.5 3, 704 12.6 47,605 9.1 
Manufacturing ...............0. eee ce cee ee 49 73.1 15, 745 53.8 330, 040 63.1 
III on. veces cavers sedsvoesnece sone ve -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Electricity, gas, water, and 

Sanitary Services .......... 0. 1 1.5 2, 500 8.5 5, 000 1.0 
SELL OREN fc TE 5 4 4,609 15.7 98, 564 18.8 
Transport, storage, and 

communication .. .......... .....00066 + 5 7.5 2,549 8.7 41,112 7.8 
SOLON REL MAE 3 4.5 176 6 612 al 

1 Not available. Source: Bureau of Labor Relations and Labor 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 


percentages may not equal 100. 


Statistics Division, Philippine Journal, May 1962, 
p- 34. 


TABLE 6. PHILIPPINES: CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, 1957-61 


























(1957=100) 
: Rent Fuel : Miscel- 
Year All items Food Clothing and light, Sabian 
repairs and water 

1957.. 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
I as'tc Sn sik necaleesienioaos 102.5 104.3 102.6 100. 3 101.9 100. 2 
rE baikshsnnsseceibbaainaial 100.6 98.6 106.9 100.6 103.2 101.7 
1960... 105.6 106.0 112.8 101.4 103.7 104.0 
1961.. 110.3 113.8 114.5 102.2 106.0 105.8 








Source: Manila, Central Bank of the Philippines, Statistical Bulletin, Quarterly, December 1961, p. 251. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued monographs on foreign 
labor in three series. 


Foreign Labor Information 


Monographs were issued in the years 1955-60 on labor in the following countries 
(*out of print): 


Argentina *Iceland *Soviet Union 
Belgian Congo India Taiwan 
Chile Liberia Thailand 
*Cuba *Mexico Turkey 
Honduras Philippines Uruguay 


and on the following topics (*out of print): 
Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden 
Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 
*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of 
Industrial Production Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain 
Latin American Labor Legislation 
Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 
Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 
The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


Copies of the above-mentioned monographs are available without charge, as long 
as the supply lasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Labor Law and Practice Series 


Monographs entitled Labor Law and Practice in Honduras (BLS Report 189) and 
Labor Law and Practice in Venezuela (BLS Report 212) were issued in 1961. They are 
obtainable at 30 cents a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. or from the Regional Offices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at 18 Oliver Street, Boston 10, Mass.; 341 Ninth Avenue, Room 1000, 
New York 1, N.Y.; 1371 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga.; Engineers Building, 
Room 740, 1365 Ontario Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 195 West Adams Street, 10th Floor 
Chicago 3, Ill.; 630 Sansome Street, Room 802, San Francisco 11, Calif. Checks or 
money orders should be made payable to the order of the Superintendent of Documents. 


Other Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports 


Monographs were issued in 1961 and 1962 on Labor in Brazil (BLS Report 191), 
Labor in Chile (BLS Report 224), Labor in Colombia (BLS Report 222), Labor in India 
(BLS Report 188), and Labor in the Sudan (BLS Report 182), as well as a compilation of 
translated documents entitled Principal Current Soviet Labor Legislation (BLS Report 
210). These may be obtained without charge, as long as the supply lasts, from the 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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